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The Meaning 
of Oklahoma City 


by Alan Charney 

T o hear the reactionary Republicans and 
the right-wing radio commentators tell 
it, the April 19 slaughter in Oklahoma 
City—the worst peacetime attack on the U.S. 
government in history—had nothing to do with 
their politics. They would have us believe it was 
the isolated action of psychopathic terrorists. 

But make no mistake about it. The bombing 
was a deliberate military action. The individuals 
—the normal, white male Persian Gulf veterans 
—who carried out this crime have their ideologi¬ 
cal and operational roots in a nationwide right- 
wing paramilitary network that has been grow¬ 
ing, virtually unobstructed, for the last twenty 
years. The core of their ideology is an intense, 
all-consuming opposition to the federal govern¬ 
ment, buttressed by an extreme hatred of immi¬ 
grants, people of color, Jews, feminists, and 
lesbians and gays. (And, of course, a fanatical 
defense of the right to bear arms.) 

You don’t have to be a radical critic of 
American society to notice the profound simi¬ 
larities between the program of the reactionary 
Republicans and the provocations of the right- 
wing militarists. After all, the central tenets of 
the Contract With America are wholesale at¬ 
tacks on government programs and the calcu¬ 
lated scapegoating of immigrants, welfare recipi¬ 
ents, and others. 

Let's face the ugly, uncomfortable truth: 
there are sadistic, authoritarian currents that run 
across the spectrum of the contemporary right, 


sometimes in the foreground, sometimes deep in 
the background. There is no question that the 
ascendancy of the reactionary right—and par¬ 
ticularly the politics of hatred preached on the 
ubiquitous conservative talk shows—has created 
an emotional atmosphere that has emboldened 
the right’s paramilitary elements. (The day after 
the bombing, talk show host G. Gordon Liddy, 
who knows a thing or two about abuses of federal 
power, explained to his listeners how to shoot 
federal agents who visit their homes. Aim for the 
head first, he said; then shoot above and below 
the bulletproof vest that protects the agent’s 
torso.) 

If the sorrow of Oklahoma City can have any 
positive value, it must be this: the majority of 
Americans have awakened to the potentially 
violent consequences of allowing a reactionary 
agenda to become the mainstream. The right 
wing does not stop at Newl Gingrich or Phil 
Gramm. It includes the likes of the Aryan 
Nations and the new r militia movement. 

But there is a deeper truth to be learned here. 
Although the left tries to build radically demo¬ 
cratic institutions throughout society, we recog¬ 
nize that the country's core democratic institu¬ 
tions are representative political bodies like Con¬ 
gress. When the right wing says that the federal 
government should have a greatly restricted role 
in social life, w r hat they really mean is: citizens 
should not exercise the right to make decisions, in 
a public and cooperative way, about social issues 
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that affect their lives. As 
socialists, we know, of 
course, that this means 
those decisions will be left 
to the leaders of the most 
powerful economic institu¬ 
tions in America—the 
transnational corpora¬ 
tions—and the most afflu¬ 
ent and privileged social 
strata. Therefore, right- 
wing attacks on the con¬ 
cept of government, 
whether armed or un¬ 
armed, have the same gen¬ 
eral consequence. They are 
ultimately attacks on de¬ 
mocracy itself. 

Now is the time for 
progressives to speak the 
truth about the military 
action in Oklahoma City. 

The bombing can serve as a 
“shock of recognition” for 

the American people, but only if we explain in 
plain language how the bombers' sadism and 
authoritarianism exist—albeit in lower doses— 
throughout the conservative movement that has 
captured Congress. 

In particular, we must be dear that new laws 
to increase the powers of the FBI and other 
federal law enforcement agendes would do noth¬ 
ing to address the political underpinnings of the 
right-wing military movement. These agendes 
already have more than suffident expertise and 
authority to deal with violations of federal laws 
and violent threats and plots against govern¬ 
ment. and dtizens. Moreover, progressives must 
never forget the wholesale infiltration and in¬ 
timidation of left-wing organizations in the 
1960’s and early 1970’s—the infamous 
COINTELPRO. Do we really want a Republican 
President with a Republican Congress in 1996 
armed with these new powers? 

We can best fight the right-wing militarists 
by opposing the right-wing political agenda, by 
beating back the Contract With America and by 
beginning to advance aspects of an alternative 
program that restores economic well-being un¬ 
dermined by global capital and expands democ¬ 
racy—induding economic democracy—for the 
great majority of Americans. 

B ut this means we have to face up to another 
painful truth: the progressive movement is 
fadng a grave crisis of leadership. The Contract 



With America is sailing through the House, yet 
there is no organized, coordinated opposition 
from the liberal and progressive camps. Where 
is the broad-based national coalition against the 
Contract? Nowhere! Where are our progressive 
leaders providing direction for local activists 
around the country? Nowhere! Where is the 
alternative program around which we can unite 
and regain the ideological ground that has been 
lost to the reactionary right? Nowhere! There 
are hundreds and hundreds of progressive organi¬ 
zations representing social movements, constitu¬ 
encies and issues. Yet, in the "fight of our lives,” 
we are less—much less—than the sum of our 
parts. 

Perhaps Oklahoma City has not only awak¬ 
ened a majority of t he American people. Perhaps 
it has awakened a majority of progressives to our 
responsibility for uniting our movements and 
organizations in a common effort to repulse the 
reaction Republican agenda and to lift up a 
different vision—inspired by the values of radi¬ 
cal democracy, social justice, internationalism, 
and cultural pluralism. 

We always like to say it—“we’re in a new 
period now”—but the truth is, we really are in a 
new period. We must meet this new period with 
a new resolve. ® 

Alan Chamey is National Director of DSA. His 
regular column, "Present Progressive/' will return in (he 
next issue tff Democratic Left. 
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EDITORIAL 


CORNEL WEST'S 

ESSENTIAL 

VOCATION 

by Peter Laarman 

Time was, a generous and free- 
ranging intellectual voice on the left, 
inflected by accents of hope derived 
from popular church tradition, would 
be a source of acclaim and delight 
among all progressive thinkers. 

No more, apparently. In a inuch- 
discussed essay published in March in 
Lite New Republic, Leon Wieseltier tries 
to take DSA Honorary Chair Cornel 
West apart in the most brutal way. 
calling West's books "almost com¬ 
pletely worthless" and sniping at West's 
diction, even his sartorial preferences. 

Since the piece appeared, numer¬ 
ous commentators have deplored 
Wieseltier's malevolence. But West's 
comrades also need to rebut the sub¬ 
stantive charge at the core of 
Wieseltier's essay, namely that West 
cannot be both a committed Christian 
and a committed democrat. For 
Wieseltier. "a religion based on a revela¬ 
tion is a religion based on an ideal of 
exclusiveness, which is not an ideal of 
democracy." In other words, if West is 
truly Christian, he cannot have truly 
democratic politics, except at the price 
of serious conceptual confusion. 

Wieseltier goes on to question 
whether West is actually a proper 
Christian at all, suggesting that West 


waffles on the idea of transhistorical 
truths. This takes Wieseltier into fairly 
deep theological waters—well out of his 
depth, suffice it to say. But on the 
matter of exclusivism, he should be 
made to account for all of the historical 
evidence, not just the evidence that suits 
him. 

Cornel West is only too well aware 
of the historical crimes and follies of 
people calling themselves Christians. 
He rejects the idea that these crimes 
necessarily follow from the doctrines of 
their founder any more than the crimes 
and follies of people calling themselves 
Marxists necessarily follow from the 
doctrines of their founder. He identifies 
instead with the traditions of the war- 
renouncing Anabaptists, the 
antimonarchical English Puritans, and 
Scottish Enlightenment framers of 
democratic theory such as John Locke. 
In our times exemplars of these humane 
traditions have included Martin Luther 
King. Jr.. Desmond Tutu, Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, and Dorothy Day, to name 
only a few. 

West sees inclusive community, 
not exclusion, as the heart of the origi¬ 
nal vision; he thinks that it’s a vision 
worth rehabilitating for a lot of reasons, 
among them the fact that Biblical narra¬ 
tives resonate in the common culture 
with an intensity never attained by ap¬ 
peals from the secular left. 

But the real issue for Wieseltier was 
never philosophical theology. No other 
Christian thinker would come in for this 
kind of vituperation. It is precisely 
West's public identification with the 
socialist cause and the recognition it has 
canted that sticks in Wieseltier’s craw. 


Wieseltier understands the potency of 
West's invocation of the language of the 
gospel. Wieseltier would doubtless pre¬ 
fer a better-ordered world in which pro¬ 
gressive preachers remained ineffectual, 
tending to the wounds of the afflicted 
rather than calling the wounders to ac¬ 
count. 

Given the dispirited state of our 
politics, the vocation of the "socialist 
divine"—Wieseltier's mocking label for 
West—has never been more urgent. In¬ 
tuiting this, Wieseltier has launched a 
pre-emptive strike. Fortunately, this as¬ 
sault misses its mark and disgraces only 
its perpetrator. m 

Peter Laannan, a DSA member , is pastor of 
fudson Memorial Church in New York City. 
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Welfare and 
Women's Lives 

Toward a Feminist 


Understanding of 


by Mimi Abramovitz 

F rances Fox Piven wrote in these pages last 
summer about the faulty assumptions 
and cruel logic of the Clinton 
administration’s welfare reform proposals. No 
one could have guessed then just how far and 
how fast the public debate on welfare would 
swing to the right. As I write today (in mid- 
April), the Republicans’ “Personal Responsibil¬ 
ity Act,” which is even more punitive than 
Clinton’s "Work and Personal Responsibility 
Act," has passed the House and awaits consider¬ 
ation in the Senate. Even if Clinton vetoes this 
first bill, it’s almost certain that some kind of 
regressive welfare “reform” will become law be¬ 
fore the 1996 elections. Welfare reform is bad for 
women, because they are the direct target of a 
drive to modify women's behavior; bad for chil¬ 
dren, who will see less of their mothers; bad for 
labor, who will face more competition for fewer 
jobs; bad for the poor, because it makes them 
poorer; and bad for the middle class, because 
their programs are next. 

So we on the left have our work cut out for 
us. Just as the right patiently laid the ground¬ 
work over twenty years for its assault on the 
public sector, we need to do the slow work of 
building cohesive movements for social justice. 
A crucial part of this work will be raising public 
consciousness of welfare as a feminist issue—not 


the Reform Debate 


just in the superficial sense that most welfare 
recipients are women, but also with the under¬ 
standing that the availability of welfare affects all 
women’s ability to resist sexist workplaces and 
family structures. 

Welfare reform has turned into a mean- 
spirited campaign to modify women’s behavior 
and dismantle the welfare state. When Aid to 
Families With Dependent Children (AFDC) 
was created in 1935, Congress’s intention was 
to cushion poverty and to enable mot hers to stay 
home with their kids. AFDC has never per¬ 
formed either of these functions well, and femi¬ 
nists and the left have criticized it for years. 

But now things have gone from bad to 
worse. Instead of fixing AFDC to compensate 
for the falling standard of living, the new welfare 
reform deflects attention from the sagging 
economy by maligning the marital, 
childbearing, and parenting behavior of poor 
women. To build support for their plans, the 
welfare cutters evoke false stereotypes of recipi¬ 
ents as culturally adrift welfare queens who 
prefer welfare to work, live high on the hog, 
cheat the government, and have kids for money. 
The rhetoric of this assault is highly racialized. 
Although 40 percent of the welfare caseload 
nationwide is white, the reformers do not hesi¬ 
tate to pander to white voters’ worst instincts. 
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Welfare and Women's Lives 



A mother and 
child living in a 
shelter in San 
Francisco. 


Nixon had his “southern strategy/’ Reagan had 
Ins welfare queen, Bush had Willie Horton, and 
today’s politicians have welfare reform. 

The first target of welfare reform is women’s 
work behavior. Time limits and workfare plans 
presume that women do not want to work and 
need to be coerced into the labor market. But in 
fact, 70 percent of all AFDC recipients do leave 
the rolls within two years for work or marriage. 
A significant number of these women ret uni 
within five years because of unstable jobs, failed 


T he push for mandatory work require¬ 
ments ignores years of research showing 
that welfare-to-work programs have only 
modest results. 


relationships, or the lack of child care and health 
benefits. The remaining 30 percent are people 
who cannot compete effectively in today’s labor 
market because of lack of education and skills, 
illness, disability, or emotional problems. They 
need supportive services, not punitive reforms. 

The push for mandatory work requirements 
also ignores years of research showing that wel- 
fare-to-work programs have only modest results. 
This is not terribly surprising. First, there are not 
enough jobs for all those willing and able to work 
—and the Federal Reserve works hard to keep 
things that way. Second, the low-paying, part- 
time jobs available to poor women lack benefits 


and union protection. Given these conditions, 
the administration’s promise “to make work pay 
for those who try hard and play by the rules” 
rings hollow for welfare mothers. It also devalues 
their work at home. Finally, cutting welfare 
means t he loss of many public sector jobs, which 
for years have provided large numbers of white 
women and women of color away out of poverty. 

T he second target of welfare reform, 
women’s childbearing behavior, challenges 
women’s reproductive rights. Both parties have 
expanded the child exclusion provision, which 
denies aid to children bom on AFDC, and 
stiffened paternity procedures. These changes 
imply that women on welfare have large fami¬ 
lies, when in fact the average family on welfare 
is a mother and two children, the same as the rest 
of us. Forty-three percent of AFDC families have 
one child and 30 percent have two. Since you 
have to have at least one child to qualify for 
AFDC, this means that most women have just 
one additional child while on the rolls. It also 
suggests that women on welfare do have chil¬ 
dren for money. But 76 researchers recently 
announced that there is no evidence for a link 
between the availability of welfare and a 
woman’s childbearing decisions* 

The Republicans have made controlling 
women’s reproductive choices the main goal of 
welfare reform. The stated purpose of their bill 
is to put an end to “illegitimacy.” They say 
mother-only families—encouraged by welfare— 
have produced drug dealers, drive-by shooters, 
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arid the deficit. To end “illegitimacy,” they plan 
a range of horrific child exclusion provisions, 
some denying aid to children and young unwed 
mothers forever. The Republican paternity pro¬ 
cedures hold back AFDC until the state estab¬ 
lishes paternity, which can take months, leaving 
even more women out in the cold. If the preg¬ 
nancies persist despite these penalties, the Re¬ 
publicans tell mothers to turn to relatives, apply 
for private charity, or place their children in 
"orphanages." 

Although only 8 percent of all AFDC house¬ 
holds are headed by teens, the welfare reformers 
pander to public worries about “babies having 
babies.” If preventing teen pregnancy were the 
real goal of welfare reform, we would hear more 
about sex education, family planning, abortion 
services, and awareness of the complexities of 
teen pregnancy. 

The third target of welfare reform is the 
parenting behavior of poor women and men. 
The welfare reform debate displays a deep dis¬ 
trust of parenting by poor women. Supporters of 
“orphanages” publicly suggest that any 
caretaking is better than that provided by wel¬ 
fare mothers, even though many have hired poor 
women in their own homes. 

In the name of promoting parental respon¬ 
sibility, welfare reform forces single mothers to 
work, shrinks the AFDC check, and otherwise 
undercuts the conditions for effective parenting. 
Forcing women to work makes it harder for 
mothers to supervise their children. This makes 
little sense, especially in neighborhoods plagued 
by poor schools, lack of health care, substandard 
housing and in some cases drugs, crime, and 
violence. Stricter child support enforcement 
clamps down on the parenting behavior of so- 
called “deadbeat dads.” While men should be 
expected to support their children, welfare re¬ 
form ignores that most welfare fathers are poor 
and unemployed, that some are already involved 
with their children, and that an aggressive pur¬ 
suit of child support could subject women to 
male violence. All these efforts to enforce re¬ 
sponsible parenting defy the research that shows 
that the deprivations of poverty, not the receipt 
of a welfare check, impair children’s develop¬ 
ment on all fronts. Alt hough the combined value 
of AFDC and food stamps falls below the pov¬ 
erty line in all fifty states, the welfare reformers 
are silent on raising the grant and ending pov¬ 
erty as we know it. 


T he current attack harms poor women and 
their children first and foremost for being 
poor. But welfare reform also fits into a broader 
strategy designed to t ake back the gains made by 
all women during the past thirty years. The 
proposed changes attack the rights of all women 
to decent pay, to control their own sexuality, to 
establish families free of abusive relationships, 
and to survive outside of the rigid family forms 
endorsed by the religious right. They do this by 
undercutting women’s economic independence, 
weakening their caretaking supports, and 
threatening their reproductive rights. 

Cutting AFDC benefits undercuts all 
women’s economic independence by depriving 
women of a small but critical alternative to male 
and market income. Without this back-up many 
women facing hard times will have more trouble 
resisting an exploitative job, escaping an abusive 
relationship, or simply deciding to raise children 
alone. By forcing women to work, welfare reform 
twists the gains of the women’s movement 
against poor women. Feminism has called for 
more choices, greater opportunities, and well¬ 
paying work for women—not coercion, 
workfare, and poverty-level jobs. 

Welfare reform threatens the rights of all 
women by shifting the costs of caretaking back 
to the home. The attack on welfare fuels a larger 
attack on the nation’s health, education, child 

C utting benefits undercuts all women's 
independence by removing a small 
but critical alternative to male and 
market income. 


care, income support, and social service pro¬ 
grams which among other things have under¬ 
written the cost of family maintenance and 
eased the caretaking burdens of middle class as 
well as poor women. 

Welfare reform also threatens the reproduc¬ 
tive rights of every woman. Efforts to penalize 
non-marital births are not far removed from t he 
anti-abortion movement’s challenge to women’s 
reproductive choices. The foes of abortion have 
not yet won their battle in full. But if the 
government wins the right to control the bodies 
of poor women on welfare, it will be much easier 
to control the bodies of all women. 

Welfare is an issue for women because poli- 
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budget—4 percent when 
Medicaid and food 
stamps are included. 

Despite all this, I can 
end on an optimistic 
note. Poor and middle 
class women are not tak¬ 
ing the blame, the pun¬ 
ishment, or the coercion 
lying down. Since 1987, 
poor women have been 
fighting the war on the 
poor through such 
groups as the National 
Welfare Rights Union. 
This time around, they 
have been joined by large 
numbers of welfare advo¬ 
cates who are also work¬ 


A broad coalition 
marched in 
Philadelphia 
to defend 
welfare rights 
on March 20. 


tidans have built support for their attack on 
women's rights by blaming all women for the 
nation’s woes. Women, welfare, and now affir¬ 
mative action are being scapegoated to ease the 
moral panic generated by new family structures 
and greater economic independence among 
women. Welfare reform enforces traditional 
work and family forms by disdplining those 
defined as “not playing by the rules.” The re¬ 
formers openly hope that their st iff penalties will 
send a message to women about what happens 
to those who do not marry, who raise kids on 
their own, and otherwise step out of role. Since 
any woman can be tarred and feathered in this 
way, we must ask: Who made the rules? Who 
benefits from the rules? And can single mothers 
even play by a set of rules that defines their 
family structure as out of bounds? 

W hile the Democrats* “Work and Per¬ 
sonal Responsibility Act” bids for con¬ 
servative votes by making welfare leaner and 
meaner, the Republican “Personal Responsibil¬ 
ity Act” ups the ante by ending the welfare state 
altogether. It cuts welfare grants, converts major 
income support programs into state-adminis¬ 
tered block grants, and wipes out the federal 
guarantee of funds for all those who apply for 
aid. Without the federal back-up, fiscally 
strapped states will not be able to serve all those 
in need when the population grows or the 
economy sinks. You’d never guess from all the 
fuss that tiie $24 billion spent on AFDC benefits 
in 1994 represented only 1 percent of the federal 


ing to limit punitive policies and to secure “real” 
welfare reform. Reversing past practice, these 
activists are spanning the traditional schisms 
between welfare recipients, feminist activists, 
and human service workers. The infrastructure 
built up during the past ten years of fighting 
right-wing social policies was mobilized on 
Valentine's Day. when organizations in 38 
states and 77 cities from Maine to Hawaii 
participated in a national day of action to stop 
the w'ar on the poor. This growing network is 
now well-positioned to be mobilized again, and 
again, and again. 

These grassroots actions are critical. The 
historical record shows that the powers that be 
rarely act and social change rarely occurs for the 
better unless pressured from below. Unless 
today’s politicians know that we mean business, 
they will not budge. 0J 

Mimi Abramovitz, a DSA member, is Professor of 
Social Policy at the Hunter College of Social Work 
and the author of Regulating the Lives of Women: 
Social Welfare Policy from Colonial Times to 
the Present (Boston: South P.nd Press, 1994, fifth 
printing). 

Tit is article is adaptedfrom a talk gi Pen at a speak-out, 
" Women for Women: Against the Contract: The 
Crisis and the Cuts," sponsored by the Womens 
Studies Certificate Program and the Center for the 
Study of Women and Society, and held at (he Gradu¬ 
ate School and University Center , City University 
Graduate Center, New York City, March S, 1 995. 
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And Now, 

Health Care Reform 
Republican - Style 

George Voinovich and the "OhioCare" Follies 

by Bob Fitrakis 

n the upside-down world of the Gingrich 
era, Ohio is a “reform" state with a Repub¬ 
lican “reform" governor, George Voinovich. 

Reportedly eager to fill the vice presidential slot 
on Senator Bob Dole’s ticket, Voinovich is now 
working overtime to reform health care in Ohio 
and to establish public policy that will serve as a 
model for other states. His so-called “OhioCare" 
plan is nominally designed to expand the num¬ 
ber of people covered under Medicaid in Ohio. 

But it would also seriously reduce the quality of 
health care Medicaid clients receive, shut down 
dozens of community-based health care clinics, 
and put downward pressure on the quality of all 
Ohioans’ health care. Progressive health care 
activists throughout the country should keep a 
sharp eye on OhioCare—if the right-wing politi¬ 
cal sweep continues, Voinovich's notions of “re¬ 
form” may soon become the conventional wis¬ 
dom. 

Last year, the Voinovich administration 
submitted a request to the federal government 
to release Ohio from federal Medicaid rules. 

This Medicaid waiver has been requested by 
many governors to escape federal governors to 
escape federal guidelines in running their Med¬ 
icaid programs. At the time of the Ohio waiver 
request, Medicaid expenses consumed over a 
quarter of the state’s budget. 

The OhioCare proposal—in reality de¬ 
signed as a way to reduce Medicaid outlays— 
proved so lengthy and complex that it initially 



caught health care activists off guard. OhioCare 
was unveiled as a cure-all for uninsured Ohioans 
living at or below the federal poverty level. By 
some alchemy, Voinovich promises to cover an 
additional 500,000 currently uninsured citizens 
while cutting overall costs at the same time. 

By design, OhioCare will allow each county 
in Ohio to contract with existing for-profit 
managed care plans (HMD’s) to provide a “ba¬ 
sic” benefits package to uninsured Ohio resi¬ 
dents with below-poverty incomes. In essence, 
the state will contract out to the HMO with the 
cheapest proposal, and all Medicaid recipients 
will be limited to that specific HMO’s provider 
network. Voinovich administrators claim that 
this “devolution" of health care to the county 
level would save so much money that it would 
likely be possible to provide coverage for people 
living at as much as 200 percent of the poverty 
line. An early analysis by Kathy Levine of the 
Universal Health Care Action Network of Cen¬ 
tral Ohio (UHCAN-CO) warned that while the 
governor was promising significant improve¬ 
ments in health care access for low-income 
people, the legislation, “if enacted, will reshape 
health care delivery for more than just the poor. 

. .a particular concern is the ability of consumers 
to choose providers.” 

S pecifically, Ohio’s Medicaid recipients will 
lose the option of some of the most acces¬ 
sible and democratic health care currently avail- 
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OhioCare 
threatens 
non-profit 
neighborhood 
health clinics 
with extinction. 



able to them. OhioCare would mean that Ohio’s 
neighborhood “community health centers,” 
generally funded with so-called “330” money 
from the federal government, which have tradi¬ 
tionally provided low-income inner-city resi¬ 
dents, will be shut down. Otto Beatty, a state 
legislator representing an affected inner-city dis¬ 
trict, has charged that the Voinovich reforms are 
little more than an attempt to “make a few 
chosen HMO's rich.” 

In Columbus alone, six inner-city centers 
that serve some ten thousand people would 
immediately close under the OhioCare plan. 
Although Voinovich requested the federal Med- 


receive the same basic health care 
package. Since the total funds would 
be capped instead of open-ended, 
local county boards that contract 
with HMO providers may find 
themselves with inadequate funds to 
serve people with special needs. In 
the face of these concerns, the 
Democratic majority in the Ohio 
House managed to stall the 
governor’s OhioCare legislation in 
1994. 

But after President Clinton’s disas¬ 
trous health care efforts fizzled in 
the fall, Voinovich made OhioCare a 
centerpiece of his re-election cam¬ 
paign. He stumped the state with 
promises to extend benefits to half 
million new Ohioans—a one-third 
increase over the present 1.4 million 
Medicaid recipients—“with no new 
taxes and no reduced benefits.” 
Mainstream Ohio media accepted those figures 
as credible. 

But many health care specialists did not. 
Pam Argus, a health policy analyst for the Ohio 
American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees (AFSCME), was skepti¬ 
cal: “To cover half a million new people with 
savings from manages care would be too good to 
be true—and it is too good.” And Dr. Jonathan 
Ross, a Toledo-based physician and founder of 
an HMO that serves Medicaid patients, publicly 
warned, “They arc going to put all the people in 
an HMO? They’re not going to have enough 
primary-care physicians to make this thing 
work.” 


P rogressive health care activists through 
out the country should keep a sharp eye 
on OhioCare—if the right-wing political 
sweep continues, this kind of "reform" may 
soon become the conventional wisdom. 


icaid waiver for a “demonstration period,” he 
plans in fact to dismantle the infrastructure of 
Ohio’s present system while he “tests” his new 
policy. 

By June 1994, advocates and activists for 
the mentally retarded and development ally dis¬ 
abled began to raise concerns as word leaked out 
t hat all citizens, regardless of disabilities, would 


V oinovich’s own estimates project that all of 
this will save the state only 2 percent over 
five years. This would essentially be accom¬ 
plished by the time-tested bureaucratic method 
of “rationing through inconvenience.” In 1992, 
Ohio’s private HMO’s had a mean rate of 341.6 
in-patient hospitalization days per 1000 enroll- 
ees per year. In contrast, existing state Medicaid 
programs averaged between ij 00-1200 days 
per 1000 enrollees per year. Thus the governor’s 
vaunted 2 percent savings rest largely on reduc¬ 
ing in-patient hospitalization. 

Voinovich has also touted “Ohio’s experi¬ 
ence in large-scale managed care.” UHCAN- 
CO’s Cathy Levine has pointed out that this 
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“experience” amounts to only 43.400 Ohioans, 
or 2 percent of OhioCare’s projected population, 
and that the for-profit IiMO’s now scrambling 
for OhioCarc contracts have some of the worst 
provider records in the state. 

lit Cleveland and other cities, for-profit 
HMO’s had offered prizes and made fraudulent 
promises to induce Medicaid recipients to sign 
up. Consumer groups found that in most cases, 
neither the for-profit MMO nor the state was 
advising these enrollees of their rights—particu¬ 
larly that they were giving up access to their 


regular health care provider. 

OhioCare makes no provisions for quality 
standards, public monitoring, or consumer 
grievance procedures in its IIMO contracts. In 
the anti-regulatory brave new world of corporate 
health care, for-prolit IIMO's set their own 
standards. 

The governor’s campaign boasts of “up to 
500,000 additional insured Ohioans” have, of 
course, been scaled back. Administrators at the 
Ohio Department of Human Services now con¬ 
cede that only an additional 100.000 to 


Toward a Managed Care Bill of Rights 


by Jeff Gold 

D SA health care activists in New 
York, California, Missouri, and 
Massachusetts have been working in 
coalitions to craft so-called “Man¬ 
aged Care Bills of Rights” to protect 
IIMO patients on the state level. 
This legislative campaign will be an 
important organizing vehicle to pre¬ 
serve at least some of the broader 
principles of universality and ac¬ 
countability we fought for during the 
single payer battles. 

New York state’s legislature is 
closest to moving a Bill of Rights, 
with community, labor, disability 
and even a few aggrieved provider 
groups on board together. New York 
DSA has been fighting this legisla¬ 
tion in coalition with two recently 
merged labor-community single 
payer organizations. The main prin¬ 
ciples of the New York Managed 
Care Bill of Rights are as follows: 

♦ Access to a full range of appro¬ 
priate health care providers/settings. 
Choice of providers/plans. 

♦ Comprehensive benefits. 

♦ Affordable care. 

♦ Quality care, and quality assur¬ 
ance oversight. 

♦ Consumer protections, and a 
consumer/patient appeals process. 

♦ Disclosure of plan informa¬ 
tion. 

♦ Non-discrimination based on 
health status. 


♦ Consumer/patient representa¬ 
tion on plan governing bodies. 

The massive transfer of wealth to 
unaccountable, for-profit “integrated 
health networks” has hardly been a 
boon for the nation. The 
corporatization of health care has of¬ 
ten left patients without adequate or 
appropriate care, de-ski lied or elimi¬ 
nated whole categories of health care 
workers, and treated doctors and 
nurses as profit generators—often in¬ 
terfering with life-and-death prac¬ 
tice decisions. These networks are 
largely outside the purview of most 
regulation in most states. In New 
York, one of the few states with a 
history of health regulation, these 
networks seem to be just as unac¬ 
countable. 

The Bill of Rights would finally 
let patients compare plans on an 
apples-to-apples basis. Now most in¬ 
formation—doctors and specialties 
available, scope of coverage, and so 
forth—is virtually impossible to ob¬ 
tain, or subject to change without 
notice. This is one reason why MD’s 
arbitrarily rejected by HMO panels 
have been enraged enough to join 
with health care activists on this issue. 
It is also why patients denied serious 
specialty care unavailable in certain 
HMOs must pay penalties of 40 per¬ 
cent or more lo go outside the net¬ 
works for essential coverage. 


Fighting for state-level Bills of 
Rights is not as radical or as satisfy¬ 
ing as last year’s activism for single 
payer. But it does move the debate 
about healt h reform off the dime in a 
very conservative period, character¬ 
ized by massive population transfers 
into managed care. It also may give 
Medicaid (and, soon, Medicare) pa¬ 
tients forced into managed care 
schemes some voice. The abuses of 
network Medicaid patients in 
Florida resulted in a state morato¬ 
rium on new enrollments In Tennes¬ 
see, the state has brought suit against 
flyby-night Medicaid managed care 
plans; capitation payments in the 
hundreds of thousands had been sent 
to post office boxes and phantom 
soup kitchens. 

Bowing to pressure from conser¬ 
vative, high-fee specialist elements in 
the AM A, New't Girigri ch will hold 
congressional hearings this spring on 
managed care—which, one hopes, 
will spin out of control in favor of a 
left critique of managed care. Both 
Senator Paul Wellstone of Minne¬ 
sota and Representative Jerrold 
Nadler of New York have expressed 
interest in sponsoring federal ver¬ 
sions of a Patients' Bill of Rights. 0J 

Jeff Gold is a longtime health care activist 
and a member of the Democratic Left 
editorial committee. 
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300,000 people will be covered. Labor unions 
insist that OhioCare will actually of fer employ¬ 
ers an incentive to reduce wages so that their 
employees will qualify for OhioCare coverage. 
Under current guidelines a single parent with 
two children earning $12,320 or less will be 
eligible. You can hear benevolent employers now 
saying, “Don’t take that raise—you’ll lose your 
health care benefits.” 

O hioCare is slated to take effect on January 
1, 1996. The Voirtovich administration 
developed the scheme in virtual secrecy, with no 
meaningful public debate. A few staged “public 
meetings” were held in the fall of 1994, but 
these poorly publicized medicine shows simply 
promoted OhioCare with a mumbo-jumbo of 
policy-wonk bureaucratese. 

With OhioCare on the policy fast-track, 
Ohio health care activists are staging a last-gasp 
grassroots lobbying campaign to convince state 
legislators to adopt the following five measures: 

» Maintenance of the existing public health 
infrastructure and community providers during 
OhioCare’s five-year “demonstration period.” 

» Independent monitoring of the OhioCare 


program by a public entity including recipients 
in each county. 

» Regulations that insure that the savings 
from the OhioCare model will actually be used 
to expand coverage, rather than yielding large 
profits for HMO’s. 

» Making OhioCare voluntary for Medicaid 
recipients and insuring patient access as well as 
establishing a patients’ “Bill of Rights.” 

» Convening open public hearings through¬ 
out Ohio with full participation from consumers 
and their advocates prior to implementation. 

The political forces and conditions in Ohio 
make this an uphill struggle. Ohio’s right-wing 
version of health “reform” may serve as a caution 
to other states' activists. If your governor starts 
to talk about the miracles of the OhioCare 
model, beware! And organize fast. 01 

Bob Fitrakis teaches political science at Columbus 
State Community College and is a member of the DSA 
National Political Committee. He is editor of the 
Columbus Free Press and author of The Idea of 
Democratic Socialism in America and the De¬ 
cline of the Socialist Party (Garland Publishing, 
1993). 
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Global Justice Update 


Starbucks Agrees to Adopt Code of Conduct 


by Erich Hajin and Stephen Coats 


I n response to grassroots pressure 
from across North America, 
Starbucks Coffee Company an¬ 
nounced on February 1 5 that they will 
adopt a "code of conduct" to protect 
the rights and working conditions of 
coffee workers on plantations where 
they buy their coffee beans. 

Starbucks, the largest gourmet 
coffee company in the U.S., has been 
the target of a North America-wide 
campaign initiated by the U.S/Guate¬ 
mala Labor Education Project (U.S./ 
GLEP). The main objective of the 
campaign is to persuade U.S. coffee 
companies to take responsibility for 
conditions under which the coffee 
they sell is grown and harvested. In 
particular, U.S./GLEP was pressuring 
Starbucks to adopt a code of conduct 
ensuring that workers arc paid a living 
wage, are provided with health and 
safety training and equipment, have 
decent housing, are not subject to dis¬ 
crimination, and that their basic 
worker rights, including freedom of 
association, are respected. 

As in much of Central America, 
working conditions in the agricultural 
sector in Guatemala are even worse 
than in the industrial or maquiladora 


sector. Death threats, disappearances, 
kidnappings and murder are the com¬ 
mon reward for those trying to orga¬ 
nize for improvement or even just 
legally guaranteed rights. 

The recent wave of land occupa¬ 
tions by peasants in the countryside is 
an indication of the persistent frustra¬ 
tion of workers and farmers.Thc Gua¬ 
temala News and Information Bureau 
(GNIB) reports that some of these 
occupations, such as the one by 
K’ekchi farm workers in San Pedro 
Carcha, are focused on the demand for 
payment of back wages, or for pay¬ 
ment of the legal minimum wage. 

To start the grassroots campaign, 
U.S./GLEP approached local solidar¬ 
ity committees, faith-based and labor 
activist groups, and peace and justice 
centers aroud the country to ask for 
their support in a nationally coordi¬ 
nated educational leafleting of 
Starbucks stores and letter writing in 
support of the code of conduct. DSA 
Field Coordinator Ginny Coughlin 
played a key role in pulling together a 
diverse group of N ew York activists, as 
well as advising U.S./GLEP on youth 
and student contacts around the U.S. 

Protesters, including members of 


DSA chapters in several cities, began 
dravvi ng at t ent ion to t h e worki ng con- 
ditions in Guatemalan coffee planta¬ 
tions last December. Hus mobiliza¬ 
tion culminated on February 1 1, four 
days before the Starbucks annual 
shareholder meeting, with activists 
handing out leaflets at over 75 
Starbucks locations throughout 
North America. 

In their February 15 announce¬ 
ment, Starbucks said that they will 
convene a "team" to research and for¬ 
mulate the elements of the code. This 
team will consist of people within 
Starbucks as well as others front inde¬ 
pendent organizations, including 
U.S./GLEP. Since there is no such 
code in the agricultural sector, the 
next stage of developing a model will 
be difficult. 

Beyond its concrete implications 
for coffee workers, the Starbucks vic¬ 
tory is an indication of bow much can 
be accomplished through consumer 
activism and strategically targeted 
corporate campaigns. 0! 

Erich Hahn is a Staff Associate at U.S./ 
CLI P. Stephen Coats is the Executive 
Director of U.S./GLEP. 
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DSAction 


Legislation Worth Fighting For 

D SA works toward broad, radical change—for economic justice and for 
tolerant, democratic workplaces, communities, and families. Of course, 
these goals can't be boiled down to government programs or pieces of legisla¬ 
tion. Fighting for democracy, freedom, and justice is a complex project that 
involves the active participation of committed individuals throughout soci¬ 
ety But we do sometimes work to support legislation that can help build 
toward our larger goals. During the 1995-96 Congress, we’ll be fighting to 
support these two bills: 


New NPC Members 

DSA's National Political Com¬ 
mittee has elected two new members 
to fill recently vacated positions. 

Eric Vega, a civil rights attorney 
in Sacramento who chairs the DSA 
Latino Commission, and Harris 
Gruman, a founding member of Colo¬ 
rado DSA, have joined the commit¬ 
tee. 

The National Political Commit¬ 
tee is a twenty-five-member volunteer 
committee that oversees and assists 
the national staff in carrying out 
DSA's political and organizational 
priorities. 

The 1994-1995 NPCs term will 
end in November, when a new NPC 
will be elected at DSA's National 
Convention. All DSA members are 
entitled to run in these elections (for 
more information, see pages 22-23). 

Staff Notes 

DSA's new Field Coordinator, 
Carmen Mitchell, will join the staff on 
June 19, just weeks after she gradu¬ 
ates from Oberlin College in Ohio. 
Carmen has been active in DSA and 
other progressive organizations 
t hroughout her career at Oberlin. This 
year she is also the manager of 
Oberlin's student radio station. Wel¬ 
come, Carmen! 

Resources 

DSA has published a new eight - 
page pamphlet entitled "Working 
Your Way to the Bottom: The Global 
Economy and the New Poverty." If 
you would like copies, contact Margie 
Burns at the national office. 

The first 1995 issue of Socialist 
Forum lias been delayed until July, so 
that it can include the NPC's version 
of the proposed new DSA Political 
Perspectives Statement. Apologies! 


The Living Wage/ 

Jobs for All Act 

T his bill has been introduced in 
the House by Rep. Ron Dellums 
(D-CA)—who is a Vice Chair of 
DSA—with fourteen co-sponsors. Flie 
bill is grounded in the principles de¬ 
clared by Franklin D. Roosevelt in his 
1944 State of the Union Address: that 
every American has "the right to a use¬ 
ful and remunerative job in the indus¬ 
tries or shops or farms or mines of the 
nation." 

The Act would instruct the 
President to take whatever steps nec¬ 
essary to: 

♦ reduce the unemployment 
rate for U.S. adults to 3 percent or 
less within three years; 

♦ guarantee U.S. workers' 
rights to organize and bargain collec¬ 
tively, and to give appropriate diplo¬ 
matic and trade-policy support to 
democratic trade unions in the rest of 
the world; 

♦ and guarantee adequate 
health care services and workplace 
safety for all. 

These reforms would involve 
an array of public and private works 
programs to rebuild our schools and 
hospitals, and a reduction of the stan¬ 
dard work week to 35 hours. 

They would be financed in 
part through the increased revenues 
generated in a full-employment 
economy 


The Corporate 
Responsibility Act 

T his is an omnibus bill encompass 
ing dozens of stand-alone pieces 
of legislation cutting "wealth fare"— 
special subsidies and tax breaks that 
benefit private industry and the rich. 
The bills have been developed by the 
House Progressive Caucus, and espe¬ 
cially by the office of Rep. Bernie 
Sanders (I-VT). They will be intro¬ 
duced in the House during the spring. 

These reforms would eliminate 
programs that have given. . . 

♦ $500,000 in taxpayer money 
to Campbell's Soup to advertise V-8 
Juice in Argentina; 

♦ billions of dollars worth of 
federal lands to mining companies, 
who are allowed to purchase land for 
$2.50 or $3.00 an acre and pay no 
royalties on the minerals they extract; 

♦ billions of dollars to U.S. cor¬ 
porations via a full tax credit for taxes 
they pay in foreign countries. This 
credit should be changed to a deduc¬ 
tion. 

The Act would also remove the 
28 percent tax cap on capital gains, 
and instead tax capital gains at the 
same rate as other income. This spe¬ 
cial break for the wealthy already costs 
taxpayers $9.1 billion every year —and 
the Republican Contract With 
America proposes to make it even 
worse by making only half of capital 
gains taxable. 
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Dear Margie 

Letters, real and imagined, to 

DSA Membership Services Coordinator Margie Burns 


Dear Margie, 

Until last week, I was the president of 
the College Republicans on my campus. 
But after spending a weekend reading The 
Dialectic of Sex, The Fire Next Time, 
and volume two of Das Kapital, rve 
decided to convert to the left. What do I 
need to do to help launch a vibrant, power¬ 
ful DSA Youth Section chapter here? 

—Suddenly Pinko in Poughkeepsie 

Dear Suddenly, 

You really don’t need a lot of 
money to get a DSA campus chapter 
off the ground. What you do need is 
a core of hard-working, like-minded 
activists who have a commitment to 
democratic values and concrete issues 
they want to organize around. 

The first step in starting a DSA 
Youth Section chapter is registering 
as a campus organization. Depending 
on the college you attend, initiating a 
DSA chapter may require collecting 
signatures, recruiting a faculty advi¬ 
sor, or creating some sort of constitu¬ 
tion. With this task behind you, it’s 
time to start serious recruiting. 

Before you begin broader campus 
outreach, you may want to contact 
the national office and ask for a list of 
DSA members in your community. 
Who better to explain DSA’s goals 
and answer questions at meetings? 

Along the same line, you may 
want to invite prominent DSA speak¬ 
ers, such as Cornel West or Barbara 
Ehrenreich. Bringing such high-pro¬ 
file speakers sometimes (not always) 
involves raising a fair amount of 
money—but most chapters find that 
the energy and insight these speakers 
bring is well worth it. (For informa¬ 
tion about DSA’s speakers bureau, 


Voices For Change, call 212/727- 
8611.) 

DSA Youth Section chapters 
have worked on a huge range of cam¬ 
paigns during the past year—for 
workers’ rights in the United States, 
for democracy in Haiti and Mexico, 
for reproductive freedom around the 
world. If you ever need suggest ions or 
assistance in developing your political 
campaigns, talk to the national lead¬ 
ership of the Youth Section. Try con¬ 
tacting Lidija Sekaric at lsekaric@cc. 
brynmauT.edu. You'll also want to get 
to know DSA's new national Field 
Coordinator, Carmen Mitchell. 

As your chapter grows, keep these 
points in mind: 

Be competent and reliable—be 
known as a top-notch coalition 
partner. Develop solid relationships 
with members of every other progres¬ 
sive group in your community. 

Be articulate and well-in¬ 
formed, especially when dealing with 
conservative groups on campus. 

Have fun. If you go through a 
semester without throwing a few par¬ 
ties, getting together for coffee, defac¬ 
ing a few campus statues, and so forth, 
something is seriously wrong. 

Finally, avoid burnout: delegate 
work to responsible people, have non¬ 
political interests, and never let DSA 
become the center of your life. 

If you follow these principles 
carefully, your DSA chapter will 
thrive, and your former organization 
will be consigned to the dustbin of 
history in no time. 

Send letters to: Dear Margie, do DSA, 
180 Varick Street, twelfth floor, New 
York, NY 10014. 


Videotapes and audiotapes 
of the 1995 
Socialist Scholars 
Conference 

are available from 

Radio Free Maine 
207/622-6629 
P.0. Box 2705 
Augusta, ME 04338 

Eleven panels w er e taped. 
Speakers include: 

MimiAbramovitz 
Stanley Aronowitz 
Bogdan Denitch 
Bertha Lujan 
Manning Marable 
Frances Fox Piven 
Cornel West 
Ellen Willis 

Hundreds ol other lectures and 
seminars are available through 
Radio Free Maine. Send a sell- 
addressed stamped envelope 
(with 78 cents posiagel 
lor a lull catalog. 


smm Russia & Eastern == 
Europe for Bed & 
Breakfast Travelers 

Say in private homes with English 
speaking £unllies. Experienced, reliable, 
reasonable rates. Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
Novgorod, Irkutsk, Tkshkent, Prague, 
Budapest, Almaty and others. 



For information contact: 


INTERNATIONAL BED & BREAKEAST 

MX Boa 623. Huntingdon VUlt* PA 19006, U.SX 
Ml Free 800422.3263 MX 2154634380 
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Into the 

Post-Marxist Wilderness 


by Bill Dixon 

T hese days, talk about socialism 
always begins with grand qualifi¬ 
cations. Hoping to cast their politics 
in a contemporary light, socialists to¬ 
day often rush to distance themselves 
from orthodoxy, particularly Marx¬ 
ism. There are sound impulses behind 
this move—in this century we have 
learned painful lessons about the vul¬ 
nerability of democracy and the slip¬ 
periness of history'. Tomorrow’s so¬ 
cialism will likely involve a very' differ¬ 
ent political vocabulary. But for now, 
even if Marxism is “over,” socialists 
still have a serious stake in exactly 
how the story ends. 

That’s one of many reasons why 
socialists should check out these two 
recent works on Marxism and the 
contemporary situation of the left. 
Each of these works contributes im¬ 
portant insights to the contemporary 
socialist debate. Also, both are just 
different enough from the leading 
perspectives within DSA to make for 
a revealing and important discussion. 
They would make excellent reading 
for locals compiling study group ma¬ 
terial, theorists looking for something 
to argue about, and, most important, 
newcomers who might be in search of 
* a few clues. 

Marxism in the Postmodern Age: 
Confronting the New World Order is an 
anthology of short essays from over 
fifty writers, mainly from the U.S.. 

Democratic Left 


(The project was born of a 1992 con¬ 
ference organized by Rethinking 
MARXISM , a reasonably heterodox 
academic journal.) The stated aim of 
editors Antonio Callari, Stephen 
Cullenberg, and Carole Biewener is to 
help orient Marxism to an “open de- 


REVIEWED IN THIS ESSAY 

Marxism in 
the Postmodern Age: 
Confronting the 
New World Order 

edited by Antonio Callari, Stephen 
Cullenberg, and Carole Biewener. 
Guilford Press, 1995. $19.95. 

After Marxism 

by Ronald Aronson. 
Guilford Press, 1995. $18.95. 


bate” with its own “rich diversity” in 
hopes of moving on to address the 
“crises and possibilities” of the mo¬ 
ment. They try to fit somewhere 
between theory and politics. There is 
little talk of strategy, but neither is 
much time spent on “post-modern¬ 


ism.” The resulting balance yields in 
an accessible and interesting collec¬ 
tion. 

The anthology is organized into 
sub-sections, usually conceived 
around salient topics. Unfortunately, 
there are some serious omissions. Al¬ 
most nothing is said about actually 
existing labor movements, North or 
South. Organized socialist politics go 
virtually unmentioned, let alone ana¬ 
lyzed. And there is more focus on 
evaluating the former USSR than the 
contemporary state of European so¬ 
cial democracy and Democratic liber¬ 
alism in the U.S.. 

Still, the highlights are pretty 
good. Immanuel Wallerstein pro¬ 
vides a succinct and candid statement 
on anticapitalisms past and present. 
Rosemary Hennessy reviews recent 
work in “queer theory” and persua¬ 
sively urges a closer relation between 
Marxism and sex-radicalism. The late 
Ralph Miliband argues cogently for 
the left to “reclaim the socialist alter¬ 
native” by way of a critical commit¬ 
ment to electoral democracy and class 
politics. This essay counters some of 
the worst parts of the book, such as 
Frank Rosengarten’s insistence that 
socialism can be “practically and his¬ 
torically” “separable” from democ¬ 
racy or philosopher and literary critic 
Gayatri Chakrvorty-Spivak’s remarks 
that “state power” is “irrelevant as a 
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direct goaT to the “local” politics of 
women working in the Third World 
(this in a call for feminism, ecology, 
democracy, and “deconstruction” 
that leaves out the unspeakable s- 
word). % 

Of particular interest to DSA’s 
post-NAFTA activists is the section 
on “Political Struggles over the North 
American Order.” David Barkin dis¬ 
cusses the capitalist 

transnationalization of Mexico’s 
economy, while Barbara Harlow con¬ 
trasts the passage of NAFTA with 
that of the Maastricht Treaty of the 
European Union. In one of the few 
policy recommendations of the book, 
Stephen Cullenberg and George 
DeMartino offer an original proposal 
for “social tariffs” as an international¬ 
ist and solidaristic alternative to the 
profit-driven biases of current trade 
and development policies. The tariffs 
would take into account wage and 
“quality of life” factors with the intent 
of arresting the flow of capital to 
union-busting, structurally impover¬ 
ished, authoritarian states. Although 
the approach seems to me to assert a 
single market-based solution to what 
is really a set of more complicated 
political problems, it’s still an inter¬ 
esting idea. (For a fuller discussion, 
see the December 1994 Social Text.) 

Finally, Nancy Fraser’s discus¬ 
sion of Clintonism gives an excellent 
reading of what happened to 
vesterday’s realignment strategy. 
With ’96 just around the comer, the 
path by which ’92 led to ’94 remains 
a crucial question for the U.S. left. 
Fraser’s close analysis details how 
Clinton’s campaign rhetoric, with its 
focus on the “middle-class,” 
‘workfare.” “investment,” and so on 
continued an ambivalence tow'ard 
‘vfxsai citizenship” (such as a “right” 
to an education or health care) in 
favor of the “private consumption” of 
necessary goods.’a move begun during 
the Reagan vears. What she calls the 


“anti-social wage”—the consumerist 
rejection of public goods and the so¬ 
cial contract that justifies them, ulti¬ 
mately involves a serious challenge to 
public life and democratic solidarity. 

Helping to answer that challenge 
is Ron Aronson’s After Marxism. 
Aronson is a longtime left activist and 
theorist. He was once a student of 
Herbert Marcuse, and his Marxist cre¬ 
dentials place him at the outskirts of 
the Frankfurt School. Put simply, 
Aronson’s argument is that Marxism 
is over because of its eclipse as an 
organized politics. As Aronson tells it, 
Marxism was never merely a theory 
but a political argument as well. With 
that political success now apparently 
denied, “Marxism” must now aban¬ 
don any pretensions of being the one 
and only movement for collective 
freedom. At best, the left might look 
for help from a partially restored 
“marxism," the lower-case m signify¬ 
ing its position as one among many 
political players on the field of left 
politics. 

There’s a wonderful autobio¬ 
graphical dimension to Aronson’s 
book, with a personal narrative at the 
beginning that both frames his major 


arguments and stands alone as a 
unique piece of New Left testimonial. 
But, beyond that, Aronson expresses 
the ambiguities, disappointments, 
and hopes of left politics. He is a solid 
New Left philosopher, and so takes 
“subjectivity” pretty seriously. And 
he’s given the possibility of a renewed 
leftist ethic some careful and imagina¬ 
tive reflection. Aronson’s Marxist 
apostasy leads not to nostalgia and 
handwringing so much as to agitation 
and leap of faith. 

Aronson was a founding member 
of the New American Movement, one 
of the predecessor organizations to 
DSA. His activism during the imme¬ 
diate aftermath of the New Left pro¬ 
vides an excellent perspective on the 
background of contemporary de¬ 
bates. In one of the most valuable 
chapters, “The Marxist-Feminist En¬ 
counter.” he describes how the early 
failures of socialist-feminism ad¬ 
vanced the questions of class and gen¬ 
der (and later, race and sexuality) that 
w r ould permanently transform left 
politics. Aronson is a quick and in¬ 
formed guide to the relevant litera¬ 
ture. (This chapter in particular 
would serve a study group well.) 
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Unfortunately, his bleak ambivalence 
about the future prospects for social¬ 
ist-feminism seems to border on pes¬ 
simism. The point is worth arguing 
over, especially now with feminism 
gaining unprecedented ground in the 
labor movement. 

Another interesting section, 
“What’s in a Name?,” discusses the 
politics of left nomenclature. 
Aronson suggests that the Next Left 
adopt the adjective radical, plain and 
simple, over such leading contenders 
as “communitarian,” “radical demo¬ 
cratic,” and “socialist.” Aronson ar¬ 
gues that there’s more to the corrup¬ 
tion of socialism's good name than its 
association with either social demo¬ 
crats or Stalinists, rightly declaring 
that “after a century of socialisms, we 
do not yet know what socialism 
means.” It’s a good point, but 
couldn’t the same (and more) be said 
for “radicalism”? More important, 
the policies and practices that 
Aronson criticizes are dated. Aronson 
mentions “welfare-state reforms that 
leave the system intact,” the national¬ 
ization of industry, and party domi¬ 
nation of society. But nationalizat ion 
and vanguard parties haven’t been 
high on the socialist agenda for some 
time. And today the remaining bul¬ 
warks of the welfare state seem less 
the system’s ally than our own. Here 
Aronson clearly means to engage so¬ 
cialists in a debate about the left, but 
unfortunately misses the mark by at 
least a decade or two. 

Where exactly does that mark 
lie—what’s really the difference be¬ 
tween democratic socialism and 
Aronson’s “radicalism” or the “post¬ 
modern Marxism” of Callari, 
Cullenberg, and Biewener? Anyone 
interested in how to talk about social¬ 
ism now should take a look at these 
two books and help the rest of us 
figure it out. 0J 

Bill Dixon is a senior at the University of 
Chicago and a leader of that campus's 
DSA Youth Section chapter. 


Dear Editors: 

In early April, the Service Em¬ 
ployees International Union (SEIU) 
held a conference in Pittsburgh for 
nursing home workers from around 
the country. A portion of the confer¬ 
ence was devoted to comments from 
the floor from the workers. I was 
impressed and moved by the com¬ 
ments and horror stories told by these 
workers. One comment was espe¬ 
cially moving and inspiring and beau¬ 
tiful. 

The woman talked about how her 
boss always told them to take better 
care of the patients who had lots of 
money (yes, the cancer of class privi¬ 
lege will follow us all to the grave). It 
is hoped by most administrators that 
monied residents will leave money to 
the home and they also can milk more 


♦ Stephen E. Barton, editor (with 
Carol J. Silverman), Common Interest 
Communities: Private Governments and 
the Public Interest (Institute of Govern¬ 
mental Studies Press). 

♦ Gary Dorrien, The Neoconservative 
Mind: Politics, Culture, and the War of 
Ideology (Temple University Press) 
and Soul in Society: The Making and 
Renewal of Social Christianity (Fortress 
Press). 


money out of them while they are 
living. The worker recounted how 
one day her boss told her, “Mrs. So- 
and-so is used to being pampered, you 
take good care of her, OK?” The 
worker responded by saying, “She’s 
had her turn. These others have never 
been pampered in their lives. It’s their 
turn, now.” Beautiful, isn’t it? People 
say socialism is un-American? I think 
socialist sentiment runs pretty damn 
deep in most of us—it just so rarely 
gets a chance to shine. 

"Hie conference was filled with 
such testaments to fairness, equality, 
solidarity, and just sticking together. 

Hope this helps us all keep the 
faith. It sure as hell helped me! 


♦ Barbara Ehrenreich, The Snarling 
Citizen (Farrar, Straus, and Giroux). 

♦ Wilmer MacNair, Basic Thinking: 
On Beginning at the Beginning in Hank¬ 
ing About Social and Economic Problems 
(University Press of America). 

♦ Leon Wofsy. Lookingforthe Future (I. 
W. Rose Press). 

Send listings for "The DSA Library " to 
David Glenn c/o the DSA national office. 



Call 212/727-8610 for info 


Ron Ruggiero 
Columbus, Ohio 


Tlie DSA Library 

Recently Published! IBooks W DSA Members 
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DSA Locals, Youth Section Chapters, and 
Organizing Committees 


Northeast 

BALTIMORE: Richard Binning, 410/235-3504 
1443 Gorsuch Avenue,Baltimore MD 21218 
BOSTON: Gayle Neave, 617/354-507S 
11 Garden Street, Cambridge MA 02138 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE: 

Lidija Sekaric, 610/526-7755 
C-416 Bryn Mawr College, 

Bryn Mawr, PA 19010 

I 5 ekaric@cc.brynmawr.edu 

CENTRAL NJ: Jeff Geary, 609/275-6788 

54-13 Ravens Crest Drive, Plainsboro NJ 08536 

food@cerf.net 

DC/MD/NORTHERN VA: 

Bill Mosley, 202/483-3299 

P.O. Box 33345, Washington DC 20033 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY: 

Elliot Ratzman, 617/493-4737 
c/o Harvard Divinity School, 

45 Francis Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02138 
ratzma@harvarda.harvard.edu 
ITHACA: Sylvia G. Wahl, 607/257-2520 
1426 Handshaw Road, Ithaca NY 14850 
NASSAU COUNTY: 

Mark Finkel, 516/538-8246 
662 Howard Avenue, 

West Hempstead NY 11552 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: 

Don Taylor, One Mill Street #15, 

Dover NH 03820 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Marsha Borenstcin, 212/727-2207 
180 Varick Street, New York NY 10014 
[ dsa@igc.apc.org ] 

NORTHERN NJ: 

Stanley Sheats & William Volonte, 

201/622-8347 

P.O. Box 32238, 

Midtown Station, Newark NJ 07102 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Bruce Haskin, 215/662-5070 

4253 Regent Square, Philadelphia, PA 19104 

PITTSBURGH: Bill Wekselman 

P.O. Box 5122, Pittsburgh PA 15206 

READING-BERKS: Bob Millar, 215/944-0991 

RD4, Box 4482A, Fleetwood PA 19522 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA: 

Alisha Berry, 215 417-8154 

Box 770, 3910 Irving Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19104 

[ aberry@mail.sas.upenn.edu ] 


Midwest 

ANN ARBOR: Eric Ebel, 313/677-8470 
P.O. Bo* 7211, Ann Arbor MI 48107 
BELOIT COLLEGE: 

Vicki Selkowe, 608/363-4256 
Beloit College, Box 276, 

700 College Street, Beloit WI 53511 
sclkower@stu.beloit.edu 
CARBONDALE: E.G. Hughes, 618/549-1409 
P.O. Box 2201, Carbondale IL 67902 
CENTRAL INDLANA: 

Nancy Naan, 317/634-8442 
402 North Delaware Street, 

Indianapolis, IN 46204 
CENTRAL OHIO: 

George Boas, 614/297-0710 
824 Kerr Street, Columbus OH 43215 
CHICAGO: Kurt Anderson, 312/384-0327 
1608 N. Milwaukee Ave.,4th floor 
Chicago IL 60647 

DETROIT: Roger Robinson, 313/822-4639 
653 Pemberton, Grosse Point Park MI 48230 
IOWA CITY: Jeff Cox, 319/338-4551 
112 S. Dodge, Iowa City IA 52242 
MAHONING VALLEY: 

Allan Curry, 216/534-9327 
117 Caroline Avenue, Hubbard OH 44425 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY OF OHIO: 

Adam Morenberg, 513/523-1772 
103 E. Sycamore Street 
Oxford, OH 45056 
aadamm@aol.com 
OBERLIN COLLEGE: 

Matt Stinchcomb, 216/775-6760 
OCMR Box 2394, Oberlin OH 44074 
OHIO UNIVERSITY: 

Steve Bennett, 614/597-7841 

304 Bryan Hall, 22 University Terrace 

Athens OH 45701 

ST. LOUIS: Dave Rathke, 314/773-0605 
3323 Magnolia, St. Louis MO 63118 
TWIN CITIES: Dan Frankot, 612/224-8262 
695 Ottawa Avenue, Saint Paul MN 55107 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: 

Daraka Larimore-Hall, 312/753-6529 
5454 Shore Drive #708, Chicago IL 60615 

South 

ARKANSAS: Jason Murphy, 301-372-2152 
c/o ACORN, 523 West 15th Street 
Little Rock AR 72202 


AUSTIN : Dick Fralin, 512 320-0257 
2409 West Eighth Street, Austin TX 78703 
CHARLOTTESVILLE: 

Claire Kaplan, 804/295-8884 
Route I Box 1250, Troy VA 22974 
HOUSTON: Elroy Sullivan, 713/781-9442 
9306 Beverly Hill, Houston TX 77063 
RICHMOND: Irene Ries, 804/355-6618 
P.O. Box 5011, Richmond VA 23220 
soc4ier@cabell.vcu.edu 

West 

ALASKA :Niilo Koponen, 907/479-9466 (fax) 
P.O. Box 70252, Fairbanks AK 99707 
ALBUQUERQUE: 

Gerry Bradley, 505/881-4687 
6008 Ponderosa NE, Albuquerque NM 87110 
COLORADO: Harris Gruraan, 303/444-9049 
3075 Broadway #D, Boulder CO 80304 
EAST BAY: Dean Ferguson, 510/763-8054 
150 17th Street #404, Oakland CA 94612 
LOS ANGELES - CENTRAL: 

Tim Parks, 213/489-1565 
P.O.Box 291864 
Los Angeles CA 90029 
LOS ANGELES - VALLEY: 

Leo Whitaker, 310/451-8934 
1102 North Brand Blvd. #20 
Glendale CA 91202 
MARIN COUNTY: 

Mark Wittenberg, 415/388-6396 
215 Throckmorton Avenue #2 
Mill Valley CA 94941 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY: 

Duane Campbell, 916/361-9072 
PO Box 162394, Sacramento CA 95816 
SAN DIEGO : Virginia Franco, 619/276-6023 
5122 Gardena Avenue, San Diego CA 92110 
SAN FRANCISCO : 

Michael Pincus, 415/695-0111 
1095 Hampshire, San Francisco CA 94110 
SEATTLE: Craig Salins, 206/784-9695 
6221 Greenwood Avenue North 
Seattle WA 98103 
SONOMA COUNTY: 

David Walls, 707/823-7403 

943 McFarlane Avenue, Sebastopol CA 95472 

UNIVERSITY 

OF COLORADO-DENVER: 

Alexandra Zobel, 303/388-3636 

1375 Race Street #7, Denver CO 80206 

[ trahnt@mscd.edu ] 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SUMMER CONFERENCE FOR 
YOUNG UNIONISTS 
June 9-11, 1995 
Berkeley, California 

Sponsored by the Center for Labor 
Research and Education, 

UC Berkeley, and the AFL-CIO 
Organizing Institute 
For more information, contact John 
Sladkus at 510/643-6815 or 
sladkus@uclink berkeley.edu 


NEW DSA BUTTONS 

Handshake and rose design with 
'‘Democratic Socialists of America" 
75 cents each—8 for $5 plus $1 
postage/handling 
Write: Rich Smith, 8266 Lake City 
Way NE #3, Seattle, WA 98115 


50 YEARS AFTER THE BOMB 

The Eighth Annual Peace Action 
National Congress 
June 23-25, 1995 
Drew University • Madison, NJ 
Information: 201/744-3358 


PEN PAL 

A high school teacher in Japan 
would like to have U S. socialist pen 
friends—especially people who work 
in education. Please write to: Haruo 
Kakuta, 4-12 Daisen-cho, Sakai-shi 
Osaka, 590 JAPAN 


A COUNTERSOCIETY PRO¬ 
POSAL: A Strategy and Plan of 
Action for a Global Transforma¬ 
tion. This 40-pg. pamphlet urges 
readers to begin thinking of them¬ 
selves, and acting as, a self-con¬ 
scious democratic socialist 
countersociety. Send S3 to N.D. 
Surver, 1529 W. Touhy Ave. #2, Chi¬ 
cago, IL 60626-2623, 312/743- 
6130. 


BMT: BROOKLYN METRO TIMES 

A magazine for radical Brooklyn 
Subscriptions a mere seven dollars. 
Write: P.O. Box 310281 
Brooklyn, NY 11231-0281 



California 


Sacramento Valley DSA co¬ 
sponsored a large May 2 rally at Sacra¬ 
mento State University. National 
Political Committee member Duane 
Campbell was among the speakers. He 
urged student activists to build endur¬ 
ing organizations and to draw connec¬ 
tions between the campaign to repeal 
Proposition 187, tlie campaign to de¬ 
fend affirmative action, and the 
broader fight against the Contract 
With America. 

Colorado 

Colorado DSA continues to 
focus on the campaign for a statewide 
single payer health care ballot initia¬ 
tive in 1996. The statewide coalition 
supporting this resolution is ex¬ 
tremely committed and well-orga¬ 
nized. Endorsing organizations now 
include the AFL-CIO of Colorado, the 
Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers 
Union, the Colorado Green Party, the 
Gray Panthers, the Vietnamese Bap¬ 
tist Church of Aurora, and the Rocky 
Mountain Peace Center. 


Illinois 

Chicago DSA has been pour¬ 
ing most of its energy into preparing 
the May 13 DSA Midwest Regional 
Activist Conference. They are also 
preparing to conduct a Socialist Sum¬ 
mer School in conjunction with the 
Chicago Committees of Correspon¬ 
dence. This school, which will be held 
on Sundays from 3 to 5 pm, kicks off 
on June 18. 

Meanwhile, the Youth Section 
chapter at the Un i vers i ty of Chicago 
is organizing furiously for this 


summer’s national DSAyouth confer¬ 
ence, which they will host during the 
weekend of August 1 8-20. They plan 
to invite student leaders from 
throughout the democratic left—es¬ 
pecially those who have been leading 
tiie fight to repeal California’s Propo¬ 
sition 187. 

Iowa 

Iowa City DSA co-sponsored a 
large May 6 rally against the Contract 
With America. Other sponsors in¬ 
cluded the American Federation of 
Teachers Local 716, the New Party, 
Iowa NOW, and the Emma Goldman 
Clinic for Women. 

Massachusetts 

Boston DSA’s annual Debs- 
Thomas-Bemstein Dinnerwill beheld 
on June 1 at the Dante AJigheri Center 
in Cambridge. This year’s honorees 
are Byron Rushing, a longtime civil 
rights activist who represents Boston’s 
South End in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, and Cariri 
Schiewe, the director of the Common¬ 
wealth Coalition, a grassroots alliance 
working to elect progressive candi¬ 
dates to the State House. A special 
Michael Harrington Award will be 
given to Lewis Coser, the distin¬ 
guished sociologist who was a found¬ 
ing member of DSA and a founding 
editor of Dissent magazine. 

The Youth Settion diapter at 
Harvard University has been active 
in building coalitions and organizing 
rallies against cuts in health care, food 
stamps, and other programs. They 
hope to help some of I Iarvard’s tradi¬ 
tionally service-oriented student orga¬ 
nizations to see these issues in more 
explicitly political terms. 

New Jersey 

Central New Jersey DSA has 
launched an education and activist 
campaign on the issue of campaign 
finance reform. The local co-spon- 
sored an April 25 forum with 
Princeton University’s Woodrow 
Wilson School. John Bonifaz, the 
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founder and director of the Massa¬ 
chusetts-based National Voting 
Rights Institute, offered ideas about 
how to challenge the constitutionality 
of the current congressional campaign 
finance system, which violates both 
candidates’ and voters’ rights. Mean¬ 
while, Eric Vega, the chair of the DSA 
Latino Commission, spoke at Drew 
University in Madison on April 13 
about the battle for immigrants’ 
rights in California. 

New Tork 

New York DSA held its annual 
convention on Saturday, April 29. 
The convention elected National Po¬ 
litical Committee member Marsha 
Borenstein as the local’s new chair. 
The local has been actively organizing 
in support of the Corporate Responsi¬ 
bility Act, a set of federal legislation 
introduced by Representative Bernie 
Sanders (I-Vermont). In particular, 
the local has been picketing and 
leafleting at AT&T, a corporation 
that uses a series of loopholes to avoid 
paying federal income tax. The local’s 
annual dinner will be held June 7 and 
will honor Jim Butler, the President of 
Local 420, the New York Municipal 
Hospital Employees Union, and Fran 
Barrett, founder and director of Com¬ 
munity Resource Exchange. (For in¬ 
formation, call 212/727-2207.) 

New York University’s Social¬ 
ists at NYU sponsored a May Day 
party that featured the band Sevema 
Park. Later in the week, the group 
screened the film Salt of the Earth. 

Eric Vega and DSA Honorary 
Chair Dolores Huerta, a Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the United Farm Workers, 
spoke at the City College of New York 
on April 12. They spoke the day after 
forty members of the CUNY Coali¬ 
tion, which has organized to fight pro¬ 
posed cuts in public education fund¬ 
ing, had been arrested for trespassing 
during a sit-in. Huerta and Vega re¬ 
minded the students, who were con¬ 
tinuing their sit-in, of the need for 
tenacity and courage. They urged the 
student activists to link together the 
struggle for education funding with 


the movements for immigration 
rights and workers’ rights. Later in the 
month, National Political Committee 
member Shakoor Aljuwani was cited 
in the Village Voice as one of the key 
leaders of a successful citywide CUNY 
Coalition demonstration. 

Ohio 

The Youth Section chapter at 
Miami University of Ohio rallied in 
front of the student union on the 
March 29 national student day of 
action against the Contract With 
America. The chapter circulated hun¬ 
dreds of petitions and leaflets, and the 
rally made the local news. Other par¬ 
ticipating student organizations in¬ 
cluded the Lesbian Avengers and the 
College Democrats. 

At Oberlin College, a broad 
student coalition including DSA orga¬ 
nized a March 22 day of action includ¬ 
ing two speak-outs, letter-writing, and 
guerilla theater. A “Republican lunch 
patrol” interrupted students’ lunches 
by taking their food for a few minutes 
and explaining how devastating the 
cuts associated with the Contract 
With America will be. Speakers in¬ 
cluded Professor of Politics (and DSA 
member) Marc Blecher and DSA’s 
new national Field Coordinator, 
Carmen Mitchell, who will graduate 
in May. 


Pennsylvania 

The Youth Section chapter at 
Bryn Mawr College also participated 
in the March 29 day of action, distrib¬ 
uting pamphlets, organizing letter¬ 
writing tables aimed at the Senate, 
and— most successfully—sponsoring 
a well-attended student panel on the 
Contract. The panel allowed a wide 
variety of student organizations—in¬ 
cluding environmentalists and lesbian 
activists—to exchange ideas and to 
sharpen their political response to the 
Republican agenda. 

The University of Pennsylva¬ 
nia chapter has also been extremely 
active in a broad campus coalition 
against the cuts. They participated in 
a citywide demonstration on April 17. 


1994 Statement of Ownership, 
Management, and Circulation 
(Required by 39 U.S.C. 3685) 

1A. Title of publication: Democratic Left. 
1 B.Publication No. 0701-9602. 2. Date of filing: 
A lay 10, 1995. 4. Issue frequency 5. 

Number of issues published annually: 6 . 6. 
Annual subscription price: $8. 7. Complete 
mailing address of known office of publication: 
180 Varick Street, twelfth floor. New York. NY 
10014. 8. Complete mailing address of head¬ 
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Same. 9. Full names and complete mailing ad¬ 
dresses of publisher, editor, and managing edi¬ 
tor. Publisher: Democratic Socialists of 
America, 180 Varick Street, twelfth floor, New 
York, NY 10014. Editor: David Glenn, 180 
Varick Street, twelfth floor, New York, NY 
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Varick Street, twelfth floor. New York, NY 
10014. 10. Owner: Democratic Socialists of 
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mortgagees, and other security holders owning 
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filing date 
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12,000 

12,000 
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0 

0 
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I certify that the statements made by me above 
are true and compIetc/John McMurria, Financial 
Coordinator. 
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8 Questions about the 


995 DSA National Convention 


I What is the 1995 DSA National Conven¬ 
tion? DSA's National Conventions are held 
every two years. They are the highest decision¬ 
making body of the organization. Delegates to the Con¬ 
vention set priorities for DSA's elected leadership and 
national staff. 

2 Just what we need: an¬ 
other pointless week¬ 
end of leftists sucking 
their thumbs and passing 
empty resolutions, while re¬ 
actionary forces are busy 
threatening freedom, de¬ 
mocracy, and social justice 
around the world. Why 
should I waste my time on 
yet another meeting? It's ex¬ 
actly because of the reactionaiy on¬ 
slaught that the left needs to learn 
to take meetings seriously. Die rea¬ 
sons the right has been so successful are no secret—they 
have promoted their ideas aggressively, nurtured their 
organizations carefully, and always tied their work to 
concrete political action. We should learn lessons from the 
right's success. This year's DSA National Convention 
will he a place where DSAers — rank-and-file members, 
elected leaders, and staff—can exchange ideas and tie 
their serious discussions to serious action . 

3 Okay, maybe I'll try to be there. When 
and where is it? This year's National Con¬ 
vention will be held during the weekend of Novem¬ 
ber 10-12, at the National 4-H Center, a campus-style 


conference facility just outside Washington, D.C. (Fri¬ 
day, November 10 will be observed as the Veterans Day 
holiday at many workplaces and schools.) 

4 And what exactly goes on at these Con¬ 
ventions? Well, there are speeches and dia¬ 
logues featuring some of DSA's 
most prominent members—recent 
Conventions have featured Bar¬ 
bara Ehrenreich, Cornel West, 
Frances Fox Piven, and Ron 
Dellums. This year there will be a 
major outreach event designed to 
remind the D.C. political estab¬ 
lishment that a serious left still 
exists, and that we're not going 
away. Die Convention is also a 
chance for DSA local activists 
from around the country to ex¬ 
change ideas about politics and 
strategy, and for DSA's commis¬ 
sions to meet in person. Die Convention elects the 
National Political Committee (NPC) which will guide 
DSA's day-to-day work for the next tivoyears. Any DSA 
member is eligible to run for a seat on the NPC. Finally, 
of course, there are decision-making sessions, where del¬ 
egates will develop and debate resolutions about DSA's 
future. Diisyear, these sessions will include debate about 
a proposed new DSA Political Perspectives Document. 

So how do I sign up lEveryony is welcome — 
just fill out and return the form on the opposite 
page. Ifyou'd like to attend as a delegate —that is, 
if you'd like to have voting privileges—you also need to 
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take a couple of extra steps. If you live in an area where 
there is no DSA local,you should ask to attend as an "at- 
large" delegate. Check the "at-large delegate" box on the 
reply form, and the national office will contact you with 
details during July. If you live in an area where there is 
a DSA local, contact the leaders of your local. (See the 
directory on page 19.) Locals are required by the DSA 
Constitution to hold open elections to choose their del¬ 
egates between July 10 and September 26. 


styles, ranging from single-bed rooms with bathrooms 
attached to quadruple-bed rooms with dorm-style hallway 
bathrooms. We'll sendyou details about these choices after 
you return the reply form.) If you attend the Convention 
as a delegate , you will also participate in the Convention's 
"travel share" pool, which is designed to equalize travel 
costs for delegates from throughout the country. Travel 
costsfor delegates will be about $100, whether they travel 
from Alaska or from three blocks away. 


6 Is this going to be one of those weekends 
where I come home exhausted and de¬ 
pressed? Human suffering is everywhere, so we 
can't make guarantees. But we're designing the Conven¬ 
tion so that there will be plenty of time for socializing, 
networking, and recreation. And spending a weekend with 
some of the country's most energetic 
and thoughtful progressives should 
help us to see the hope and possibil¬ 
ity that exist even in these bleak 
times. 

7 How much will it cost 
to attend? This will be 
the least expensive DSA 
Convention in years. For most at¬ 
tendees, the total cost including 
room, meals, and the registration 
fee will be between $175 and 
$225. (The variation is because the 
4-H Center offers a variety of room 


8 What I can I do between now and 
November ?Convinceyourfriends in DSA and 
throughout the left that it's important to he at the 
Convention. Study and participate in the ongoing debates 
about political strategy and tactics in Socialist Forum, 
DSA's discussion bulletin. And, of course, work with the 
locals and Youth Section chapters 
in your area to do serious activism. 
Support the Corporate Responsi¬ 
bility Act. Defend abortion clin¬ 
ics. Educate yourself about inter¬ 
national workers' rights. Organize 
a worker-owned cooperative in 
your neighborhood. Fight to repeal 
Proposition IS7. The goals and 
values of the democratic left are 
under a new kind of threat. We 
need to develop a new kind of 
response—a radical activism that 
embodies what we know about de¬ 
mocracy, justice, and freedom. 



! The 1995 DSA National Convention ! 


□ Yes! I am interested in attendingthe Convention. Please 
send me full registration information. (Returningthis coupon 
does not represent a binding commitment to attend.) 

□ I live in an area where there is no DSA local, and I 
would like to attend the Convention as an "at-large" 
delegate. Please send me information about this. 


Name_ 

Address_ 

City/State/Zip 


□ If I attend the Convention, I will need child care for a Phone 
child/children aged_. 
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Janie Higgins Reports 

-as told to Steve Max 


"W 


hy Wall Street 
Cheers as Economy 
S 1 i p s " D o 
you feel that powerful forces are plot¬ 
ting your downfall? You should—be¬ 


cause it's true! Under the headline above, the New York 
Times business section reported, "Wall Street investors 
broke out the champagne this week, celebrating what 
appeared to be an economic slowdown by setting new 
records in the stock market.” The reason for the cheers? In 
an economy increasingly based on speculation instead of 
production, the rich fear inflation more than recession. 

In Associated Press dispatches, analysts have been 
congratulating the Federal Reserve on what they call a "soft 
landing"—the economy is deliberately slowed but reces¬ 
sion avoided. Of course no one mentions that each time 
unemployment rises by a "soft” 0.1 percent, as it did in 
March, 124,000 people are thrown out of work. Taking 
into account the effect on families, that's nearly one half 
million lives disrupted. No doubt they’re thankful it was 
done "softly." Since the Federal Reserve has deliberately 
put people out of work by raising interest rates seven times 
in fourteen months, shouldn’t the Fed be open to a class 
action suit—or some other form of class action? 

W ho’s in charge here? Economists are per¬ 
plexed. Many experts label Republican tax 
cuts "a recipe for inflation" that will pump 
more money into a near-capacity economy just when the 
Fed is trying to slow things down. If the cuts go through 
Congress, the Fed will probably raise interest rates still 
higher. Shades of the Reagan tax cuts of 1981, which were 
followed by the steepest economic downturn since the 
Great Depression. Is Newt setting up Clinton for a not-so- 
soft landing in 1996? 

The Fed frankly admits that low unemployment leads 
to higher wages. Socialists note that low unemployment 


also makes workers bolder, and union organizing easier. It 
increases racial and ethnic unity between groups that 
might otherwise compete for scarce jobs. It puts the 
environment back on the agenda and advances the pro¬ 
gressive program. No wonder the Fed, representing the 
largest banks—the financial sector of capitalism—wants 
unemployment raised to 8 percent. 

T o Them That Hath is Given. Proving the wisdom 
of this Biblical adage once again, the Pentagon has 
agreed to pay $31 million to cover bonuses going to 
executives of defense contractors Martin Marietta and 
Lockheed. The two companies recently merged, eliminat¬ 
ing 30,000 jobs. For their good works, officials shared 
bonuses of $92 million, including the gift from a grateful 
Pentagon. The really big money, however, is in sexual 
harassment, not mergers. Accused debaucher J.P. Bolduc, 
CEO of W.R. Grace &.Co., has just received a $43 million 
golden parachute after being fired for misconduct. 

G o, team! How do you tell the teams apart when all 
the players wear the same uniform? It would be 
hard enough in football, but try it with auto 
companies. Ford has annotinced that it’s investing $40 
million in an electronic components center in Yokohama. 
By being near Japanese customers. Ford hopes to sell more 
components made in the USA. But according to the AP 
Tokyo Bureau, Japanese cars made with American parts 
will be exported to America. So which is the American 
company and which the foreign? Who is exporting and 
who is importing? Who scores points the next time Ford 
asks its workers for wage givebacks and tax breaks to fight 
Japanese competition? To confuse matters still more, 51 
percent of Ford employees now work in plants outside the 
U.S. (the figures are 3 6 percent for General Motors, and 31 
percent for Chrysler). 


Democratic Socialists of America 


Members of the Democratic Socialists of America work in □ Send me more information about DSA. 


immediate struggles for justice—as we build a movement 
for long-term social change. 

We bring to our work a strategy for building alliances 
among social movements and a vision of a more just and 
equitable society. 

Join DSA and become a card-carrying member of the 
largest and most exciting democratic socialist organization 
in the U.S.! 


□ Enclosed are my dues! 

□ $50 sustainer □ $35 regular 

□ $15 low-income/student 

□ Enclosed is a contribution of $_ 

to help DSA’s activism. 

Name _ 


Address_ 

City/State/Zip _ 
Phone 


Return to DSA, 180 Varick Street. New York, NY 10014 212/727-8610 














